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its own opposite and becomes a consciousness of
absolute weakness and dependence on that which is
beyond itself. Thus, as we have already seen, the spiri-
tual bankruptcy of Scepticism is the necessary result
of the recoil upon the abstract self which cuts it off
from every external support. With the Stoic the soul
was raised to an absolute pinnacle of self-confidence
by the denial of value to every paiticular object or
interest that could influence it. But such self-con-
fidence is close upon self-despair; and it becomes
self-despair so soon as the subject, thus isolated in
its subjectivity, begins to comprehend its own isolation.
The Sceptic needs only to realise what he means by
his own admission, that the negation of knowledge
applies to the subject as well as to the object, and
what we may call the comedy of Scepticism turns
into tragedy. The spectator who stood aloof and
watched the process of self-contradiction in which
all opinions and dogmas, all objective truth and
reality, were dissolved, is himself drawn upon the
stage to experience the fate of the puppets he was
watching. If the world we behold without is an
" insubstantial pageant/' we ourselves to whom
it appears must be "such stuff as dreams are
njade on."

isfow it might be said that if the consciousness
of the pure subject as such be found to have no
completeness or reality in itself, any more than the